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Mr. Darling: 

Please accept this letter as a comment on CRTC Public Notice 1991-118: Policy Proposals for Community and 
Campus Radio . 

I have had the opportunity to read and comment upon the submission of the National Campus and Community 
Radio Association (NCRA), which will be made today. I support the positions of the NCRA concerning the 
policy, and am writing only to build upon that organization’s submission. 

It is with great pleasure that I write these comments on the commission’s Policy Proposals for Community and 
Campus Radio . The proposed policy represents a goal towards which I have been working from the beginning of 
my involvement with the National Campus and Community Radio Association in 1988.1 would also like to 
applaud the process the commission has used in creating the draft policy. The regional meetings run by the 
commission and hosted by community broadcasters during the past year allowed contact with representatives 
from virtually every community and campus station in Canada. The approach was very inviting to community 
broadcasters, and I hope that this represents an important maturing of the relationship between campus 
broadcasters and the CRTC. 

Because much of the proposed policy hinges upon the proposition that campus/community radio should be 
“alternative”, I believe it would be useful to examine what alternative has come to mean to campus-based 
broadcasters. 

The distinct nature of Canadian campus radio is, to a great extent, the result of broadcast regulation. One need 
only examine the differences between American college radio and it’s Canadian equivalent to see how 
profoundly different broadcasters in similar circumstances can become under different regulators. Since the 
1920s the American Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has seen fit to licence educational institutions, 
and not student organizations, indicating that such groups are too “unstable” to responsibly manage a radio 
station. This control of college radio by university administrations has led, over time, to a variety of objectives 
and radio formats for the American equivalent of the sector, ranging from clearly commercial formats to special 
interest and educational programming. Most American university stations reject any sort of community 
participation, and many are run purely to teach students the techniques of commercial radio. In short, American 
college radio exists to serve university, not community, objectives. 

What we have in Canada is, of course, quite different; more distinct, in fact, than college-based broadcasters on 
either side of the border probably realize. The greatest difference is in the area of licensing. Since the inception 
of the sector, the CRTC has licensed student governments and other campus-based organizations. This has 



created a kind of radio which, by necessity, serves at least some funding client group of students or members of 
the community. 

While American college-based radio has evolved over a seventy year period into a variety of formats, Canadian 
student radio policy dates firmly from the mid-1970s, a period when “alternative programming fare” and “the 
concerns, interests and activities” of students could at least be considered compatible. Much has changed over 
the fifteen or so years since CKCU-FM Ottawa first came on the air, and what has come to be considered 
alternative has changed significantly, as have university students’ musical and infonnation tastes. 

The commission and college broadcasters had intended to capture something of the 1970s university culture in 
student radio. But by the early 1980s, the campus environment had changed significantly. A majority of students 
were listening to fonnatted commercial FM radio and enjoying the mainstream music it played. In order to 
maintain (or in some cases recapture) its vitality, college radio had to latch on to a new genre: new music; at 
CKDU-FM Halifax they called it the “the fall of the Bearded Ones”. Most campus stations seem to have a story 
from this period about a music director who went through the record library throwing away huge piles of music, 
and depending on the station it was either all the old dinosaur rock and disco, or all the punk and new wave. 
Regardless, the die had been cast, and “alternative” became to mean something more narrowly sub-cultural; 
instead of an enlightened student body, the audience was now the punks, new mods, and other “alternative” 
types. 

For college radio, this new formula was a fonnula for success, primarily because campus broadcasters now had 
something akin to a format - new music - and there was a clear need in most communities for this type of music. 
The 1980s saw a large number of campus stations licensed to provide this type of service. 

But as the decade progressed, major music labels began to recognize the success that could be had signing 
alternative musicians. Over time, music which had once been alternative moved into the mainstream, accessible 
on some commercial stations. As well, and particularly in the past five years, the definition of alternative has 
become broader. Other subcultures within the community - musical, cultural, political - have asked for and 
received airtime. Sub-genres with limited crossover appeal (gothic, hardcore, post-punk, techno-pop, industrial 
and others) have become more distinct, and the college radio audience has become more fragmented. The new 
music format has been replaced by block and speciality programming. 

Where has this brought us? Essentially, campus radio has become a particular type of community radio, serving 
a variety of community needs. And while it is a valuable service to many, student needs have clearly become 
secondary. 

It is probably impossible to have a purely “student” radio station in the 1990s. Even a small student body is 
divided into a large number of musical and cultural interests. Certainly, if it was possible to create a fonnat 
which appealed to all students, commercial broadcasters would have done it long ago. Rather, college-based 
radios have become a community service, similar in some ways to National Public Radio affiliates which are 
associated with American universities. However, it is students who continue to pay most of the bills for this 
campus-based community radio. I cannot think of a campus station where donations from the community do 
more than cover a third of the costs of operating the station. And while the argument could be made that campus 
radio teaches student volunteers about broadcasting, even the largest campus station in Canada has no more than 
maybe 350 active volunteers, about half of which might be students. 

How much longer will university students continue to support a resource which most students do not listen to, do 
not use, and cannot access? With campuses become increasingly conservative, the answer may be not much 
longer. The last three years have seen some campus stations stripped of staff and financial resources. Some 
student governments have attempted to change their station’s format in order to make it “more acceptable” to 
students. My belief is that this is just the tip of the iceberg. I expect that 1992 may be the first year in over a 
decade that a campus station is actually closed by its student body. 

Clearly, campus radio should be accountable to the client groups which provide so much of its funding. This 
holds true for both the university community and the community at large. Most college radios seem to have done 



little to involve students in the decision making and policy making processes, and this must change. I am not 
sure whether this is the province of the commission or not, but I would suggest that the CRTC make it a 
condition of licence that campus broadcasters, at the time of licence, outline plans for actively involving 
members of the community and representatives of the student body in station policy making and other decision 
making, including allocations of programming time. 

Whether campus radio serves the students, the community, or both, it is still, by definition, community radio, 
and the commission’s division between the two types (campus and community) seems artificial. I urge the 
commission to, once and for all, define campus radio as community radio. The commission proposes that there 
be two types of campus radio, campus/communit v and instructional . However, I believe that campus/community 
radio should be a sub-category of communit y radio - Type C, as it were. Instructional stations should remain as a 
separate category. 

College-based radios must also have the flexibility to adapt to changing community and student interests. This 
may mean presenting more mainstream music, and more hits. But clearly, such flexibility must exist. It seems 
better to have a mix of “alternative” and more “mainstream” programming than no campus-based radio at all, an 
obvious option for some student governments and student bodies. 

The commission’s proposed policy concerning financing and advertising is both confusing and inappropriate. As 
the NCRA has stated, it is overly restrictive, unnecessary, and in contradiction to the proposed policy on 
advertising for community radio licensees. 

There are three community-oriented radio stations in the Guelph-Kitchener area. Two are licensed as student 
stations (CFRU-FM and CKMS-FM Waterloo) and one as a Type B community station (CKWR-FM Waterloo). 
Although different in many ways, these stations share a common belief in alternative music and spoken word 
programming. It seems odd to me that despite the fact that community and campus/community radios are being 
given similar mandates, one is expected to make itself unattractive to potential sponsors, while the other is given 
very few restrictions. Under the proposed policy, CKWR can broadcast any sort of advertisement it wishes, 
while CKMS must present restricted sponsorships. Neither station is in great financial shape, certainly not as 
good as local commercial broadcasters. In fact, CKWR-FM, which is higher power than CKMS and has fewer 
restrictions on advertising, has turned to brokered religious programming in order to keep above water. This 
arraignment seems unfair. 

Further, the proposed definition is difficult to interpret or understand. The definition of “restricted” advertising 
has never been tested, and no one in the sector or the commission seems to really know what it means. I 
certainly plead ignorance concerning how it would be applied if there were ever a complaint from a commercial 
broadcaster. 

As well, all campus licensees currently have internal station policies concerning advertising which at the very 
least are in the spirit if the commission’s proposed policy, and more importantly help preserve each station’s 
unique, non-commercial sound. 

The commission suggests that less restrictions on campus broadcasters will “increase competition they face for 
advertising dollars”. I would like to remind the members of the commission that campus broadcasters are at a 
level of financial hardship which would make a commercial broadcaster pale and shaky. It is true that some 
campus broadcasters have attempted to sell their airtime as a commercial broadcaster might, and the results have 
been disastrous - the University of Toronto’s CIUT-FM comes to mind. As well, there are already several 
community broadcasters operating in large and medium markets (Montreal, Kitchener-Waterloo, and Vancouver 
come to mind) which have not damaged the commercial potential of local commercial radio stations. 

I would therefore recommend that the commission apply the same advertising policy to campus radio that it does 
to community licensees. 


These conclude my comments concerning Public Notice 1991-118.1 hope these are helpful to the commission. 



Sincerely, 

John Stevenson 



